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CHAPTER SEVENTY-THIRD. | 

By this Friday night—for it was on Friday in the riot week 
that Emma and Dolly were rescued by the timely aid of Joe and 
Edward Chester—the disturbances were entirely quelled, and 
peace and order were restored to the aflrighted city. True, after 
what had happened, it was impossible for any man to say how 
long this better state of things might last, or how suddenly new 
outrages, exceeding even those so lately witnessed, might burst 


forth and fill its streets with ruin and bloodshed ; for this reason, | 
those who had fied from the recent tumults still kept at a dis- 
tance, and many families, hitherto unable to procure the means 
of flight, now availed themselves of the calm, and withdrew into || 
the country. The shops, too, from Tyburn to Whitechapel, were || 
still shut ; and very little business was transacted in any of the 
But notwithstanding, and in 


places of great commercial resort i] 
spite of the melancholy forebodings of that numerous class of so- l 
ciety who see with the greatest clearness into the dark perspec- ! 
tives, the town remained profoundly auiet. The strong military | 
force disposed in every advantageous quarter, and stationed at | 
every commanding point, held the scattered fragments of the mob 
in check ; the search after rioters was prosecuted with unrelent- 
ing vigour; and if there were any among them so desperate and || 


reckless as to be inclined, after the terrible scenes they had be- 
held, to venture forth again, they were so daunted by these reso- 


lute measures that they quickly shrunk into their hiding-places, 
and had no thought but for their personal safety 

In a word, the crowd was utterly routed. Upward of two hun- 
dred had been shot dead in the streets 


more were lying, badly wounded, in the hospitals; of whom 


Two hundred and fitiy 


seventy or eighty died within a short time afterwards. A hundred 


were already in custody, and more were taken every hour. How 
many perished in the conflagrations, or by their own excesses, is |! 


unknown ; but that numbers found a terrible grave in the hot | 
ashes of the flames they had kindled, or crept into vaults and cel- i] 
lars to drink in secret or to nurse their sores, and never saw the 
light again, is certain When the embers of the fires had been } 
black and cold for many weeks, the labourers’ spades proved tius | 
bevond a doubt. \ 
Seventy-two private houses and four strong jails were destroy- 
ed in the four great days of these riots. The total loss of pro- | 
perty, as estimated by the sufferers, was one hundred and fifty- 
five thousand pounds ; at the lowest and least partial estimate of 


disinterested persons, it exceeded one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand pounds. For this immense loss compensation was soon 
afterwards made out of the public purse, in pursuance of a vote 
of the House of Commons; the sum being levied on the various 
wards in the city, on the county, and the borough of Southwark. 
Both Lord Mansfield and Lord Saville, however, who had been 


great sufferers, refused to accept of any compensation whatever. 
The House of Commons, sitting on Tuesday with locked and 
guarded doors, had passed a resolution to the effect that, as soon 
as the tumults subsided, it would immediately proceed to consi- 
der the petitions presented from many of his majesty's Protes- || 
tant subjects, and would take the same into its serious considera- 
tion. While this question was under debate, Mr. Herbert, one of 
the House 
to observe that Lord George Gordon was then sitting under the 


the members present, indignantly rose and called upon 
gallery with the blue cockade, the signal of rebellion, in his hat 
He was not only obliged, by those who sat near, to take it out; 
but, offering to go into the street to pacify the mob with the 
somewhat indefinite assurance that the House was prepared to 


panionship he felt at peace and tranquil. She 
altered ; full of grief, and heavy-hearted ; but th: 


/ hoy e, 


Grip? 


body ” 


mopes all day in this dark corner, dozing 


; times looking at the light that creeps im throu 


ly in her face; “ 


would—what will become of Gr 
suggested to Grip his old phrase 
ed into a faint croak, as if he lacked the heart to get 


wish they would. If you, and J, 


would be none to feel sorry, or to 


sort filled with soldiers intrusted with the free use of fire and 
sword, they began to lend a greedy ear to the rumours which 
were afloat of martial law being declared, and to dismal! stories 
of prisoners having been seen hanging on lamp-posts in Cheap- 
side and Fleet-street 
a proclamation declaring that all the rioters in custody would be 


These terrors being promptly dispelled by 





tried by a special commission in due course of law, a fresh alarm 
was engendered by its being whispered abroad that French money 
had been found on some of the rioters, and that the disturbances 
had been fomented by foreign powers who sought to compass the 


overthrow and ruin of England. This report, which was strength 


ened by the difiusion of anonymous hand-bills, but which, if it 
had any foundation at all, probably owed its origin to the circum- 
stance of some few coins which were not English money having 
been swept into the pockets of the insurgents with other miscel- 
laneous booty, and afterwards discovered on the prisoners or the 
dead bodies—caused a great sensation; and men's minds bemg 
in that excited state when thev are most apt to catch at any 
shadow of apprehension, was bruited about with much industry 


this Friday, 


All remaining quiet, however, during the whole o 
g made, 


and on this Friday night, and no new discoveries bei 


confidence began to be restored, and the most 





timid and des- 


ponding breathed again. In Southwark, no fewer than three 


thousand of the mhabitants formed themselves into a watch, and 


patrolled the streets every hour. Nor were the citizens siow to 


follow so good an example : and it being the manner of peaceful 


men to be very bold when the danger is over, they were abun 


dantly fierce and daring ; not scrupling to question the stoutest 
passenger with great severity, and carrvi git with & very i h 

, hand over all errand-boys, servant-girls, and ‘prentices 
As day deepened into evening, and darkness crept into the 
| nooks and corners of the town, as if it were mustering in secret, 





and gathering strength te venture into the open ways, Barnaby 
sat m his dungeon, wondering at the silence, and listening in 
vain for the noise and outery which had ushe e night o 
late. Beside him, with his hand in hers, sat one in whose com 


was worn, and 


same to him 


“Mother,” he said, after a long silence, “ how long, how 


many days and nights—shall I be kept here 


“Not many, dear. I hope not many.” 


“You hope! Ay, but your hoping will not ur 


but they don’t mind that. Grip h but who ¢ 


pes, 
i 


The raven geve a short, dull, melancholy croak. It said “ 
} 


’ 
1 Spear 





as plainly as a croak coul 


* Who cares for Grip, excepting you and me!" said Barnaby, 


smoothing the bird's rumpled feathers with his hand. “ He never 
speaks in this place ; he never says a word in jail; he sits and 


sometimes, and some- 


rh the bars and 


|’ shines in his bright eve as if a spark from those great fires had 
|| fallen into the room and was burning yet. But who cares for 
irip?” 
The raven croaked again—Nobody 


* And by the way,” said Barnaby, withdrawing his hand from 


the bird and laying it upon his mother’s arm, as he looked eager 


f they kill me—they may, | heard it said they 


p when I am dead *” 


word, or the current of his own thoughts, 


But he 


The sound of the 


** Never say die' 


stopped short in the middle of it, drew a dismal cork, and subsid 


through the 


shortest sentence 


’” said Barnaby. “I 


and he could die 


* Will they take Ais life as well as mine 


together, there 


ve for us. But do what 


they will, I won't fear them, mother.” 


give them “ the satisfaction they sought,” was actually held * They will not harm you,” she said, her tears choking her ut 
down in his seat by the combined force of several members. In | terance. ‘ They never will harm you when they know all. lam 
short, the disorder and violence which reigned triumphant out of | sure they never will 

doors penetrated into the senate, and there, as elsewhere, ter- “Oh! don't you be too sure of that,” cried Barnaby, with a 


ror and alarm prevailed, and ordinary forms were for the time | s 


forgotten 

On the Thursday both Houses had adjourned until the follow- 
ing Monday se‘ennight, declaring it impossible to pursue their 
deliberations with the necessary gravity and freedom wh 
were surrounded by armed troops 
were dispersed, the citizens were beset with a new fear; for, | I 


inding the public thoroughfares and 


ie they 





And now that the rioters 


all their usual places of re 


his own sagacity. 
first 
to this place last n 
me. 
You may think that I am silly, 


j 


trange pleasure in the belief that she was seli-deceived, and in 


* They have marked me, mother, from th 


I heard them say sc to cach other when they bronght me 
rht; and I believe them. Don't vou cry for 





They said that I was bold, and so I am, and so I will be 


but I can die as well as another 
have done no harm, have I!" he added quick! 


“None before heaven,” she answered 


* Why then,” said Barnaby, “let them do their worst. You 
told me once—you—when I asked you what death meant. that it 
was nothing to be feared if we dia no harm. Aha! mother. vou 
thought I had forgotten that.” 

His merry laugh and playful manner smote her to the heart 


She drew him closer to her, and besought him to talk to her in 


whispers and to be very quiet, for it was getting dark, and their 

time was short, and she would soon have to leave him for the 
You will come to-morrow '” said Barnaby 

Yes. And every day And they would never part again 

He joyfully re pled that this was well, and what he wished, 
and what he had felt quite certain she would tell him: and then 
he asked her where she had been so long; and why she had not 
come to see him when he was a great soldier; and ran thro iad] 
the wild schemes had had for their being rich and living pros 
perously ; and, with some faint notion im his mind that she was 
sad and he had made her so, tried to console and comfort her. 
and talked of their former life and his old sports and freedom ; 
little dreaming that every word he uttered ouly increased het 
sorrow, and the tears [ faster at the freshened recollection 
of their lost tra ty 

“ Mother,” said B ast heard the man approaching 
to close the ce ior toe t j.” w 1 | spoke to you just now 
about my fataer y cred * Hus amd turned away vour head 
Why did you do so' Tell me why in a wor You thought Ae 
was dead. You are not rry that he ve and has come back 
—tous’ Where is Here’ 

* Do not ask an) e where hye , or speak about him,” ah 
made answer 

Why not’ Barna Berause he is a stern man and 
talks rot ly \ * I don ne nh, Or want to be with him 

Vv InVSe bh t speak a t n 

B se mu serry that } ‘ SOrry st he has come 

ck 5 forty | ‘ n 
Barnaby, t t av ‘ ! ‘ to Kee you twu 
asuncer 

Father and : ' Why 

** He has,” whius ‘ ‘ ¢ as shod blood. The 
time has come when vou must k v it lhe shed the blood 
of one who loved him well, {t ed hun, a never did hun 
wrong in word or deed 

Barnaby recoiled in horrour, and glancing at his stained wrist 
for an instant, wrapped shudder t ¢ dress 

* But, e added hastily as they turned im the lock, “and al 
though we shun him, he os your father, dearest, and J am his 
wretched wife They seek fe, and he will lose it It must 
not be | ‘ Ineans nay we ¢ 1 win him bac k to pe i 
tence, we s ld by wound to love him yet Do not seem to 
know him except as o who f with vou from the jail; and if 
thev qu¢ you abo ’ rnswer them Ciod be with 
you thr ithe night, « ( e with vou!” 

She tore herself away, and in a few seconds Barnaby was 
alone He stood fora long time rooted to the spot, with his 
face hidde hist the t! himseit, s ung, Upon his 
miserable bed 

But t moon came s IV " rail her ge itle glory, and the 
stars looked out: amd t | compass of the grated 
window, as through the narrow crev of one good deed in a 
murky life of guilt, the face « \ e bright and merciful 
He raised his head ized upward at the quiet sky, which seem 
ed to smile upon the eart » 8 ess, aa if the night, more 
thoughtfal t the day ked « n sorrow on the sufferings 
and evil deeds of me t peace sink deep into his 
heart. He.ay to Lin hes narrow cell, was as muc 
lifted up to God, while gazing on that mild light, as the freest 
and most favoured ma f musecity, and i his all 
remem red praver, a ! the fragment of th childish hymn 
“ iw 1 he and « ed huneelf asle . there breathed 
ist ea sy Ss eve 1 i y expressed, or cold cathe 
dral arches « ved 

As his mother crossed a yard on her way ont, she saw, through 
a grated door which separated it from another court, her husband 
walking round and round, with his hands folded on bis breast and 
his head hung dowr Sue asked the man w conducted her if 
she might speak a word with this prisoner Yes, but she must 
be quick, for he was locking up for the night, and there was but 
a minute or soto spare. Saving this he unlocked the door and 


bade her go in. 


nges, but he was deaf 
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to the noise, and still walked round and round the little court 
without raising his head or changing his attitude in the least. She 
spoke to him, but her voice was weak, and failed her. At length 
she put herself in his track, and when he came near, stretched 
out her hand and touciued him, 

He started backward, trembling from head to foot ; hut seeing 
who it was, demanded why she came there. Before she could 
reply he spoke again. 

**Am [ to live or die? 

** My son—our son,” she answered, ** is in this prison.” 

“What is that to me?” he cried, stamping impatiently on the 
stone pavement. ‘ I know it 
can aid him. If you are come to talk of him, begone !’ 

As he spoke he resumed his walk, and hurried round the court 


’ 


Do you do murder too, or spare *’ 


He can no more aid me than I 


’ 


as before. When he came again to where she stood, he stopped 
and said, 

**Am I to live or die? Do you repent?” 
“Oh! do you?” she answered. ‘ Will you, while time re- 
mains’? Do not believe that I could save you, if I dared.” 

“Say if vou would,” he answered with an oath, as he tried to 
disengage himself and pass on. ** Say if you would.” 


* Listen to me ior one moment,” she returned ; “ for but a 


moment. I am but newly-risen from a sick-bed, from which I 
never hoped to rise again. The best among us think at such a 
time of good intentions half-performed and duties left undone. If 
I have ever, since that fatal night, omitted to pray for your re- 
pentance before death—if I omitted, even then, any thing which 
might tend to urge it on you when the horrour of your crime was 
fresh—if, in ou'r later meeting, I yielded to the dread that was 
upon me, and forgot to fall upon my knees and solemnly adjure 
you, in the name of him you sent to his account with heaven, to 
prepare for the retribution which must come, and which is steal- 
ing on you now—I humbly before you, and in the agony of sup- 
plication in which you see me, beseech that you will let me make 
” 


atonement 


Ph 


*“ What is the meaning of your canting words?” he answered 


roughly ad Speak so that I may understand you.” 


she answered, “| desire to. Bear with me for a 


The 


he avy on us now 


* 7 will,” 


moment more hand of Tlim who set his curse on murder is 


You cannot doubt it, Our son, our innocent 


boy, on whom his anger fell before his birth, is in this place in 


peril of his life—brought here by your guilt; yea, by that alone, 


as heaven sees and knows, for he has been led astray 1 the dark- 
vess of his intellect, and that the terrible consequence of your 


crme.” 


“Tf you come, woman-like, to load me with reproaches—” he 


muttered, again endeavouring to break away. 


Ido not. IT have a dillerent purpose You must hear it 


If not to-night, to-morrow ; if not to-morrow, at another time 


You mus? hear it. Husband, ese pe is hopele ss—tnpossible.”” 


pe 


* You tell me so, do you he said, raising his manacled hand 


“Teu’ 


and shaking tt 


* Yes,”’ she said, with indescribable earnestness. “ But why '” 
* To make me easy in this yal. To make the time ‘twixt this 
and death pass pleasantly Hla, ha! For my good—yes, for my 
good, of course,” he said, grindmg his teeth and smiling at her 


with a livid face 
* Not to load you with reproaches,” she replied ; ‘ not to ag- 
gravate the tortures and miseries of your condition ; not to give 


Hus- 


if you will but confess this dreadful crime ; 


you one hard word ; but to restore you to peace and hope 
band, dear husban |, 
if you will but implore forgiveness of heaven and of those whom 
vou have wronged on earth; if you will dismiss these vain, 
uneasy thoughts, which never can be realized, and will rely on 
penitence and on the truth, | promise you, in the great name 
of the Creator, whose image you have defaced, that He will com- 
fort and console you. And for myseif,” she ened, clasping her 
hands and looking upward, * T swear before Him, as He knows 
my heart and reads it now, that from that hour I will love and 
cherish you as [ did of old, and watch vou night and day in the 


short interval that will remain to us, and soothe you with mv 


truest love and duty, and pray with you, that one threatening | 


judament may be arrested, and that ovr boy may be spared to 
bless God, in his poor way, in the free air and sunlight !” 

le fell back and gazed at her while she poured out these 
words, as though he were for a moment awed by her manner and 
knew not what todo. But rage and fear soon got the mastery 
of him and he spurned her from him. 


You 


plot to get speech with me, and let them know T am the man 


You plot, do you! 


* Begone!” he cried. * Leave me! 


they say lam. A curse on you and on vour boy 
“@n him the curse has already fallen,” che replied, wringing 
her hands. 
* Let it fall heavier 


Let it fall on one and all. I hate ve both 


The worst has come to me. The only comfort that I seek or Lean 


or 


have will be the knowledge that it comes to vou. Begone 
She would have urged him gently even then, but he menaced 
her with his chain 


Tsay begone—I say it for the last time, and do not tempt 


me. The gallows has me in tts grasp, and it is a black phantom 
that may urge me on to something more before it coils its arm 
about my throat. Begone! I curse the hour that I was born, the 
man I slew, and all the living world !” 





| 





| 


i 
| 
| 


| 





i 


In a paroxysm of wrath, and terrour, and the fear of death, he 


broke from her and rushed into the darkness of his cell, where 
he cast himself jangling down upon the stone floor, and smote it 
with his ironed hands. The man returned to lock the dungeon 
door, and, having done so, carried her away. 

On that warm, balmy night in June, there were glad faces and 
light hearts in all quarters of the town, and sleep, banished by 
the late horrours, was doubly welcomed. On that night families 
made merry in their houses, and greeted each other on the com- 
mon danger they had escaped; and those who had been de- 
nounced ventured into the streets ; and they who had been plun- 
dered got good shelter. Even the timorous Lord Mayor, who 
was summoned that night before the Privy Council to answer 
for his conduct, came back contented, observing to all his friends 
that he had got off very well with a reprimand, and repeating 
with huge satisfaction his memorable defence before the Council, 
‘that such was his temerity, he thought death would have been 
his portion.” 

On that night, too, more of the seattered remnants of the mob 
were traced to their lurking-places and taken ; and 1 the hospi- 
tals, and deep among the ruins they had made, and in the ditches 
and the fields, many unshrouded wretches lay dead—envied by 
those who had been active in the disturbances, and pillowed their 
doomed heads in the temporary jails 

And in the Tower, in a dreary room, whose thick stone walls 
shut out the hum of life, and made a stillness which the records 
left by former prisoners with those silent witnesses seemed to 
deepen and intensify, remorseful for every act that had been done 
by every man among the cruel crowd, feeling for the time their 
guilt his own, and their lives put in peril by himself, and finding, 
amidst such reflections, little comfort in fanaticism or in his fan- 
cied call, sat the unhappy author of all—Lord George Gorden. 

He had been made prisoner that evening. “If you are sure 
it’s me you want,” he said to the officer, who waited outsiwe 
with the warrant for his arrest on a charge ef high treason, * I 


am ready to accompany you,” which he did without resistance. 
He was conducted first before the Privy Council, and afterwards 
to the Horse-Guards, and then was taken by way of Westminster 
Bridge, and back over London Bridge, (for the purpose of avoid- 
ing the main street,) to the Tower, under the strongest guard 
ever known to euter its gates with a single prisoner 
Of all his forty thousand men not one remained to bear him 
company. Friends, dependents, followers—none were there 
His fawning secretary had plaved the traitor; and he whose 
weakness had been goaded and urged on by so many for their 
own purposes, was desolate and alone. 
CHAPTER SEVENTY-FOURTH 
Mr. Dennis, having been made prisoner late in the evening, 
was removed to a neighbouring round-house for that might, and 


carried before a justice for examination on the next day, Saturday 


The charges against him being numerous and weighty, and ut 
being in particular proved, by the testimony of Gabriel Varden, 
that he had shown a special desire to take his life, he was com- 
mitted fortrial. Moreover he was honoured with the distinction 
of being considered a chief among the insurgents, and received 
from the magistrate’s lips the complimentary assurance that he 
was In a position of imminent danger, and would do well to pte- 
pare himself for the worst 

To say that Mr. Dennis’ modesty was not somewhat startled 
by these honours, or that he was altogether prepared for so flat- 
tering a reception, would be to claim for him a greater amount of 
stoical philosophy than even he possessed. Indeed this gentle- 
man's stoicism was of that not uncommon kind which enables a 
man to bear with exemplary fortitude the afflictions of his friends, 
but renders him, by way of counterpoise, rather selfish and sen- 
sitive in respect of any that happen to befall himself. It is, there- 
fore, no disparagement to the great officer im question to state, 
without disguise or concealment, that he was at first very much 
alarmed, and that he betrayed divers emotions of fear, until his 
reasoning powers came to his relief, and set before him a more 
hopeful prospect. 

In proportion as Mr. Dennis exercised these intellectual quali- 


ties with which he 


was gifted, reviewing his best chances of 
coming off handsomely and with small personal inconvenience, 


his spirits rose and his confidence increased. When he remem- 


bered the great estimation in which his office was held, and the 
constant demand for his services; when he bethought himself how 
the Statute Book regarded him as a kind of universal medicine 
applicable to men, women and children, of every age and variety 


of criminal constitution; and how high he stood, in his official 





capacity, in the favour of the Crown and both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the Mint, the Bank of England, and the judges of the land; 
when he recollected that whatever ministry was in or out he re- 
mained their peculiar pet and panacea, and that for his sake Eng- 
land stood single and conspicuous among the eivilized nations of 
the earth : when he called these things to mind and dwelt upon 
them, he felt certain that the national gratitude mus? relieve him 


from the consequences of his fate proceedings, and would cer- 


, tainly restore him to his old place in the happy social system 


With these crumbs, or as one may say, with these whole loaves 


of comfort to regale upon, Mr. Dennis took his place among the 


escort that awaited him, and repaired to jail with a manty indif- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


{ 


i| 


! 
| 





ference. Arriving at Newgate, where some of the ruined cells 
had been hastily fitted up for the safe-keeping of rioters, he was 
warmly received by the turnkeys as an unusual and interesting 
In this 
spirit he was fettered with great care, and conveyed into the in- 
teriour of the prison. 


case, which agreeably relieved their monotonous duties 


*“ Brother,”’ cried the hangman, as, following an officer, he tra- 
versed under these novel circumstances the remains of passages 
with which he was well acquainted, “am I going to be along 
with any body !” 

“If yond have left more walls standing you'd have been 
alone,”’ was the reply. ‘As it is, we're cramped for room, and 
you'll have company.” 

“Well,” returned Dennis, “I don’t object to company, brother 
I rather like company 

“ That's rather a pity, an't it ! 


I was formed for society, I was.’ 
” said the man. 
“ No,” answered Dennis, “‘I am not aware that it is 


should it be a pity, brother ’” 


Why 


“Oh! I don’t know,” said the man carelessly. “I thought that 
was what you meant. Being formed for society, and being cut off 
in your flower, you know—” : 

“T say,” interposed the other quickly, “ what are you talking 
of' Don't! Who's a going to be cut off in their flowers '” 
“Oh, nobody particular. I thought you was, perhaps,” said 
the man 

Mr. Dennis wiped his face, which had suddenly grown very hot, 
and remarking in a tremulous voice to his conductor that he had 
always been fond of his joke, followed him in silence until he 


stopped at a door. 
** This is my quarters, is it 


” 


he asked, facetiously. 

“ This is the shop, sir,” replied his friend. 

He was walking in, but not with the best possible grace, when 
he suddenly stopped and started back. 

* Halloa '!” said the officer nervous 

“ Nervous !” whispered Dennis in great alarm. ‘ Well I may 
be. Shut the door.” 

“T will, when you're in,” returned the man. 


” 


* You're 


“ But I can’t go in there,” whispered Dennis. “I can’t he 
shut up with that man. Do you want me to be throttled, brother!” 

The officer seemed to entertain no particular desire on the sub- 
ject one way or other, but briefly remarking that he had his or 
ders, and intended to obey them, pushed him in, turned the key, 
and retired. 

Dennis stood trembling, with his back against the door, and 
voluntarily raising his arm to defend himself, stared at a man. the 
only other tenant of the cell, who lay stretched at his full length 
vpon a stone bench, and who paused in his deep breathing as i1 
he were about to wake. But he rolled over on one side, let 
arm fall negligently down, drew a long sigh, and murmuring in 
distinctly fell fast asleep again 

Relieved in some degree by this, the hangman took his eves for 
an instant from the slumbering figure, and glanced round the cell 
in search of some ‘vantage-ground or weapon of defence. ‘There 
was nothing moveable within it but a clumsy table which could 
not be displaced without noise, and a heavy chair. Stealing or 
tiptoe towards this latter piece of furniture he retired with it into 
the remotest corner, and intrenching himself behind it, watche 


the enemy with the utmost vigilance and caution. 


The sleeping man was Hugh; and perhaps it was not unnatu 


ral for Dennis to feel in a state of very uncomfortable suspense, 
and to wish with his whole soul that he might never wake again 
Tired of standing, he crouched down in his corner after some 
time and rested on the cold pavement; but although Hugh's 
breathing still proclaime d that he was sleeping soundly, he coul! 
not trust him out of his sight for an instant. He was so afraid 
him, and of some sudden onslaught, that he was not content to 
see his closed eyes through the chair-back, but every now and 
then rose stealthily to his feet, and peered at him with out- 
stretched neck, to assure himself that he really was still asleep, 
and was not about to spring upon him when he was off his guard 
He slept so long and so soundly that Mr. Dennis began to 


think he might sleep on until the turnkey visited them e was 
t 


congratulating himself upon these promising appearances, and 
blessing his stars with much fervour, when one or two unpleassnt 
symptoms manifested themselves: such as another motion of the 
arm, another sigh, a restless tossing of the head. Then, just as 
it seemed that he was about to fall heavily to the ground from 
his narrow bed, Hugh's eyes opened 

It happened that his face was turned directly towards his un- 
expected visiter. He looked lazily at him for some half-dozen 
seconds without any aspect of surprise or recognition, then sud 


denly jumped up and with a great oath pronounced his name 


“ Keep off, brother, keep off!" cried Dennis, dodging behind 
the chair. * Don't do me a mischief. I'm a prisoner like you. | 
haven't the free use of ny limbs. I’m quite an old man. Don’ 
hurt me!” 

He whined out the last three words in such piteons accents 





that Hugh, who had dragged away the chair and aimed a blow at 


him with it, checked himself and bade him get up 


“TH get up certainly, brother,”’ cried Dennis, anxious to pro 


pitiate him by any means in his power. “I'll comply with an: 
request of yours, I'm sure. There—I'm up now. What can! 
do for vou? } 


Only say the word, and I'll do it.” 
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« What can you do for me!” cried Hugh, clutching him by the 
collar with both hands, and shaking him as though he were bent 
on stopping his breath by that means. “ What have you done 
for me! 

“The best. 
hangman. 

Hugh made him no answer, but shaking him in his strong gripe 


The best that could be done,” returned the 


until his teeth chattered in his head, cast him down upon the 
floor and flung himself on the bench again. 

“If it wasn’t for the comfort it is to me to see you here,” he 
muttered, “I'd have crushed your head against it; I would.” 

jt was some time before Dennis had breath enough to speak, 
but as soon as he could resume his propitiatory strain he did so 

«J did the best that could be done, brother,” he whined; “] 
did indeed. 


how many bullets on each side of me to point you out. 


I was forced with two bayonets and I don’t know 
If you 
hadn’t been taken you'd have been shot ; and what a sight that 


would have been—a fine young man like you !’ 
* Will it be a better sight asked Hugh, raising 


t 


now '” 
head with such a fierce expression that the other durst not an- 
swer him just then 

“ A deal better,’ “ First, 
there’s all the chances of the law, and they're five hundred 
We may get off scot-free 


said Dennis meekly, after a pause 
strong. Unlikelier things than that 
have come to pass. Even if we shouldn't, and the chances fail, 

and when it’s well done it's so 
if that don’t 


we can but we worked off once 
neat, so skilful, so captiwating 


seem too strong a 
word, that vou'd hardly believe it could be brought to sich perfec- 
' P 
—Pa 


tion. Kill one’s fellow-creeturs off with muskets and 
his nature so revolted at the bare idea that he spat upon the dun- 
geon pavement 

His warming on this topic, which to one unacquainted with his 
pursuits and tastes appeared like courage ; together with his art- 
ful suppression of his own secret hopes, and mention of himself 
as being in the same condition with Hugh; did more to soothe 
that ruffian than the most elaborate arguments could have done, 
or the most abject submission. He rested his arms upon his 
knees, and stooping forward, looked from beneath his shaggy hair 
at Dennis with something of a smile upon his face 

* The fact is, brother,” said the hangman, in a tone of greater 
confidence, “ that you got into bad company. The man that was 
with you was looked after more than you, and it was him I wanted 


{s to me, what have I got by it! Here we are, in one and the 


same plight.” 

* Lookee, rascal,” said Hugh, contracting his brows, “ I’m not 
altogether such a shallow blade but I know you expected to get 
something by it, or you would not have done it. But it’s done, 


you and me, and 





and you're here, and it will soon be all over wi 
I'd as soon die as live, or live as die. Why should I trouble my- 
self to have revenge on you? To eat, and drink, and go to sleep, 
as long as I stay here, is all I care for. If there was but a little 
more sun to bask in than can find its way into this cursed place, 
I'd lie in it all day, and not trouble myself to sit or stand up 
That's all the care I have for myself. Why should I care 
ov 


once 
jor you 
Finishing this speech with a growl like the vawn of a wild 


beast, he 





stretched himself upon the bench again and closed his 


eyes once more. 
After looking at him in silence for some moments, Dennis, who 
was greatly relieved to find him in this mood, 


h couch and sat down 


drew the chair to- 


wards his roug near him—taking the pre- 
caution, however, to keep out of the range of his brawny arm 
“ Well said, brother; nothwwg could be better said,” he 


tured to observe. ** We'll eat and drink of the best, and sle« p our 


ven- 


Anything can be got 


best, and make the best of it every way g 
for money. Jet's spend it merrily 

* Ay.” said Hug 
“ Where is it?” 


“ Why, they took mine from me at the lodge,” said Mr. Den- 








, coiling himself into a new 


nis; “but mine's a peculiar case 
“Ts it? 
* Why then I tell you what, brother,’ Dennis began; “ You 


They took mine too 


must look up your friends—’ 


**My friends!” cried Hugh, starting up and resting on his 
hands. ** Where are my friends '” 


‘* Your relations then,’ said Dennis 
“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Hugh, 
* He talks of friends to 
hose mother died the death imstore for her son, and left him, a 


He talks 


waving one arm above his 


me—talks of relations to a man 


hungry brat, without a face he knew im all the world! 


of this to me!” 


hangman, features underwent a 


‘ Brother, cried the whose 


sudden change, ** you don’t mean to say—’ 
‘T mean to say,’ Hugh interposed, “ that they hung her up at 
Tyburn. What was good enough for her is good enough for me 
Let them do the like by me as soon as they please—the sooner 
the better. Say no more to me. I'm going to sleep.” 
“But I want to speak to you; I want to hear more about that,” 
said Dennis, changing colour 


“If you're a wise man,” growled Hugh, raising his head to 


frown, “ you'll hold your tongue. I tel 





look at him with a savag 


to sieey 


you I'm going 


Den s venturing to say somet! , more m spite of this ca 


tion, the desperate fellow struck at him with all his force; and 
missing him, lay down again with many muttered oaths and im- 


precations, and turned his face towards the wall. After two or 


three ineflectual twitches at his dress, which he was hardy 





enough to venture upon, notwithstanding his dangerous humeur, 
Mr. Dennis, who burnt, for reasons of his own, to pursue the con- 


versation, had no alternative but to sit as patiently as he could, 
waiting his further pleasure 


DESUL 








"ORY SELECTIONS, 


From the London Keepsake fur 


JEALOUSY. 


Is 


BY SIR EDWARD LYTTON BULWER, BART 





I nave thy love—I know no fear 
Of that divine possession— 
Yet draw more close, and thou shalt hear 
A jealous heart's confession 


I nurse no pang lest fairer youth 
| Or loftier hope s should win thee,— 
There blows no wind to chill the tri 





Whose amaranth blooms within thee 


Unworthier thee if I could grow, 
(The love that lured thee perish'd,) 

Thy woman-heart could ne'er forego 
The earliest dream it cherish'd 


I do not think that doubt and love 
| Are one—whate’er they tell us ; 
Yet—nay—lift not thy looks above— 


\} A star can make me jealous! 


If thou art mine, all mine at last, 


I covet so the treasure, 
No glance that thou canst elsewhere cast 
j But robs me of a pleasure 


I am so m ich a miser grown, 
That I could wish to hide thee 
Where never breath but mine alone 


| Could drink delight beside thee 


Then sav not, with that soothing air, 
I have no rival nigh thee 
The sunbeam li v hair— 


The breeze that trem 


were in ti 


les by thee— 


The very herb beneath thy feet— 
The rove lours woo thee 
In al! things 


Who would be all things to thee! 


whose 0« 


rivals he must mee s 





} If sunlight from the dial be 

But for one moment banish'd, 
| Turn to the silenced plate and see 
| I 


The hours themselves are vanish'd ;— 


In aught that from me lures thine eyes 
My jealousy has trial— 
The ly 


Has darkness for the dial 


' 


htest cloud across the skies 


Tue WESTERN Prairies —A correspondent to the Illinois Jour- 


nal gives the following description of a western prairie 


If not, 


—* Reader 


have you ever seen @ prairie a hundred to one vou have 


few correct ideas about it You are thi king of a low, flat 


meadow—the ground wet, and the grass thick and hich as vour 
tation ol 


arms—the t snakes, pole-cats and every unmannerly 





insect—bordered all around by tall tumber, coming up thick and of 


full height to its very edge. Now, if such prairies exist, they are 


not the prairies of Northern Illinois or Wisconsin 
dry, roiling or undulatir 4 up and, covere d with grass about one 


foot in height, varying, of course, with the fertility and dryness 


of the soil. There are many of them, ‘us tree, wet or springy 


spots, sometimes containing standing water, about which th 


orass 


grows much higher. These wet spots are called sloughs, (the in 


habitants say s/ews ) These almost entirely disappear in the 


neighbourhood of Rock river for the breadth of many miles on 


either side, and for nearly its whole le mth Some esteem this 





the peculiar beavty of the Rock river region, as it puts out of the 
way alleged causes of sickness and all impediments to good roads 
Others think it a blemish, as they do not afford water, but it is 
certain they will furnish no permanent occasion of ill health 
But do you ask, are you yourself fond of a praine region’ ‘To 


things I like i, and for some I like it 


which I answer, for some 


not. I love its boundless prospect, free, fair, and full as that of 


the ocean I love its pure, clear, moving, bracing atmosphere- 


I love the sight (I wou 





one which it is a luxury to breathe 
none) of the myriads of flowers, of 4 


! the 


say odour, but they have 


sizes, shape s and hues, which for most ¢ season cover its 


rt 


bosom, and which look, as the wind moves over them, like billows 


of blossoms; and then the mch green that mingles with them or 


reigns alone—a green that must be seen to be fully conceived of 


And then I love the sight of the large fields which enterprise has 


redeemed, or is able to redeem from the wilderness—by the side 


of which the ordinary enclosures of New England wo 


door-vards. In short, I love the feeling of freshness, and freedom, 


and wildness which a man on the prairie alone can so well feel 


But then I do not like I do not like to see t 


ts monotony 


rise up out of the earth in the mornmg and sink into it in the 


evening 


} 


that borders the sk 


as though he slept with a prairie-wolf among the grass 


gh every night. Stl, | must do him the jus 


tice to say, I never saw him wear a brighter face then when he 





comes up trom his praine bed. But I love to see him come up 
] king o tor 

ooking OVer the top of a mountain, and go down behind one, as 
though he came from somewhere and went somewhere Yes, I 
want @ mountain or two to k at and climb 1 p—to make one 
feel that earth iS giants of her own vet Some! 

that in tramping over thes« hins continually his ga 

, —_ . a 
like that of a Hollander's ree, and his feet will spread out like 


a Hoosier's ; in short, that he is emphatically “ of the 
earthy I love 


its old gray rocks have remained, and will remain there—that the 


to look at the top of a mountai 





same cedars I look at were flourishing there ages ago, and will 


be for ages to come—that I am look r at the tenants of a bv 
gone world—on links which connect t mighty past with the un 
fathomable future on monuments Which the axe or the | lough 


will hardly reach, and with which utilitarianism w 





BeIne IN Love The epoch of bemg im love, notwithstand 
ng all, is the most agreeable in the whole course of lif The 
soul has then no craving to gratily Existence rhest 
premium, for it is then we are furthest from erence He 
who is in love cherishes life, and t é ys) © bette riittle 
drawbacks m other aflairs, which only heighte ve's relish 
vI ve ret to it. It is a better and pleasanter t than 
monev-get or courts) , or sullen study, or madder rami 
tor ra thousand sping desires that engross us wholly w 
out our feeling satisfaction in their pursuit. These are tary 

ects ; be we rs participated with another, and therefore 
S$ a more s pleasure The romantic tinge which often 
‘ s r< ct is agreeably characteristic ; i mcreases the 
attra and ers a hallowed charm upon the passion. Being 
i love 18 8 restraint upon ev ler rs a situation lavourabie to 
Virtue The ve of woma 8 a correction of our perverse na- 
tures, and, w s 8 i la ilways me the heart. Let 

, . 
mm unblassed i answe Nhat part of 

e he coui K back “ ¢ mo Kitnlyv te . what 
portion of his parted years he most cherished m his remem 
brance “ ‘ itless answer the tune wh he was in 
we memory of at de caso i le adven- 
tures, hopes, fears and vine always come over us with 
a rush of pleasing warn As eam piercing the clouds of 
departed time rradiating for a moment our tottering steps 
and iv ha it , ve n le “ the better things 
{ e—kee eaut { s per wally before the eve ives 
us ising dreams—clevates t s—exalts our Vv . It 
te ‘ er ‘ the gentiene of beauty 
s es ¢ | ‘ prete st ( vernment of te rnd 
caresses, ¢ Iness and persuasion He who has never been 
iT eisan biockhead, who is ignorant of tl rhest 
v $ sten ‘ ssesses for mortals Ik n love is, 
im fa a sort of 1 er n far ve all life's other good I 
wo ‘ noe ‘ r state t i that of be ’ ve a tho 
und vears ; and I w den ! © temperament of youth from 

SOVE et to tw ty ‘ r ‘ ove s ce ot time, and all tte 
rdent « ‘ vy to he en my ii r ie i ! ocence 
and ha : 

\ awp Sores It at ict, that musica! sounds 

far { are ! " re in t TT] which 
en ag and It we t t le of a town 

a fair, at the distance of a mile we hear the musical n 
r nents, b the ol en tit : 4 ih is 80 overpower 
' t place, « vy be heard, t noiwe dying on the 
spot l e who ve ‘ i the power of musical 
mente e f wine ¢ \ vil ‘ lerstood The 
\ 8 ut " e ve 1600 are s periour in 
t eto anv ¢ a later t i) see r to dispossess them ol 
the ! nlite and lea ot g but the pure tone Ifa 
modern V nis plaved by t de of one of those instruments, 
t w eur mud f the two; but on receding a 
dred paces, when con red with the tmes t will scarcely be 
veard When Ba ed the opera, the connoisseurs would 
co to the gallery to r the eff gt of the Cremona violin, 
which at this distance r 1 ited greatly over all the other 
nstruments, tho ( estra it was not perceptibly loud 
er than auy of the rest Phe voiwe of man ts endowed with the 
purity of tone, ina er cdeeree than anv of the vocal animals 
by which, mn a state of nature, it enables him to communicate 
with his ft ows at a dist e very remote Providence has be 
stowed n « | 1 & power of voice, In proportion to their 
size, tent es oreater than the aduit In a state olr re, this 
serves them asa ce ce and protection ; for it ‘ known 
that children have, by their cries, alarmed ond kept off the at 
tacks ott most I sa 3 
Woman's cue FULNESS Concerning 1 ne do we come 
to ve false com sions and make more { f t n con 
ce 7 woman's cheerfulness Al how manv of these affec 
ite « tures are there w e unknown, despond smiling, 
and wit r yes ’ who, with br t, joyous eves, fee into a cor 
ne sof be da fan, that there they n ur t gladly break 
t into tears which oppressed them: who pav for a day of smiles 
by a night of tears st asa r nily transparent, clear, and 
" ss day surelv forete I . 





———— — ne a 





For the New-York Mirror. 
ARABEL. 


Sne’s very fair and beautiful ! 
But few are fairer than 

The child who playfully doth pull 
The locks of that old man ; 

She sits upon his knee and shows 

His aged eye a blooming rose. 


‘Three summers with their flowers fair 
Have on her being smiled— 

How glossy is her waving hair ! 
How beautiful! the child! 

Pray look into her dreaming eye, 


So like the blue of yonder sky! 


She is an orphan, Arabel, 
With strangers hath she grown , 
Mary mother, shield her well! 
*Tis hard to be alone ! 
She bath no kindred on the earth, 
Her mother perished at her birth. 


She knows it not, yet something brings 
‘The tears into her eye, 

And closer to my heart she clings— 
She cannot tell me why ; 

And sometimes her sweet lips will stir 

As though some mystery troubled her 


And often in her talk she'll stop ; 
And by her cradle-place, 
Her playthings from her fingers drop— 
She looks into my face, 
As though she'd something have me tell, 
But what, she knoweth not so well. 


And sometimes our dear mother's name 
She speaketh sad and slow, 

As though to her ‘twere not the same, 
And yet she cannot know, 

She sleepeth on the same fond breast 

That all of us in childhood pressed 


It may be, while the orphan sleeps, 
She is so pure and mild, 

Her mother's angel spirit keeps 
Communion with her child ; 

That in her dreams she vaguely learns 

The loss of that for which she yearns. 


It may be so; I deem it not 
A wild philosophy ; 
Not e’en a sparrow is forgot 
By Him who rules on high 
And He, who sitteth by his throne, 
A mother’s anxious love hath known. 
Sweet child! she’s weary with her play ! 
And o'er her, like the spell 
Of music at the close of day, 
Arabel, 
I gaze upon thee, and I bless 


Sleep stealeth 


Thee, beautiful and motherless ! 


Thankful to heaven that thou art thus 
Upon our bounty thrown. 


' share our lot with us, 


Thou'rt welcome 
As though thou wert our own ; 
All thou hast lost we'll seek to be, 


Through all thy life, dear one to thee. 





ORIGINAL TALES OF FASHIONABLE LIFE. 

THE MYSTERY. 
* We may sneer as we like,” said I, * at the romance of the 
heart; after ali, what light and kindling life there 1s in the deep 
and dark eye of a beautiful woman ! It 1s the mystery of a dark- 
ness that dazzles, of a depth that vet seems the most soaring 
thing beneath the sun. How subtle, how imperious its impres- 
sion! Subtle as the smile of the dawn-light, yet imperious as the 
red cimeter of the lightning. Who confesses not the influence? 
The child is startled by it, nay, almost tranced through his in- 
most being, and many a lock shall grow white around the tem- 
ples of the man ere the magick of that vision ceases of its 
power. However outworn ina feeling we may be, however often 
we may have been deceived, and however strongly the reason 
may be fortified against delusion, when the smile of a bright 
young eye flashes along the soul, the heart, still true to the eter- 
nal sympathies of the spirit, kindles once more with all its fire 
before the hopes of Fancy and the promises of Passion. And 
wisely doth the soul rejoice, for the soft uncertain wish that rises 
from the melting heart is the brightest of those “ painted clouds 
that beautify our days.” 

Such, or guch like, was the reflection that glanced through my 
mind as I stepped from my carriage at Mrs. ‘s door, and or- 
dered the coachman to drive up at twelve o'clock precisely, as I 
bad another engagement after the ball. For, just as I was ascend- 





! 


| the street, but never either going out or letting any body in. The || 


! - ° 
room I stared at a cousin of mine as if I had never seen him be- 


| 


| making him feel that too bold a thought or too forward a feeling 


| the year, and then must invite all the people you ever nodded to 
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ing the steps, I saw a lady attended by an elderly gentleman 
pass forward through the door, whose reverted countenance was 
fixed upon me but for a moment, vet long enough to produce a 
very rememberable impression. It was a face of that delicate 
and far refinement which checked the very mind of the gazer, 


might offend the spirit that dwelt behind so soft a veil of features. | 


such a countenance might seem to have been, there was yet in 
her glance an aspect of anxiety which excited a concern in all ; 
to know what could disquiet so lovely and gentle a creature. It 

said to me as plainly as eye could, ** You look very like a gentle- 

man; I wonder if you will help me.” 
mantled in my veins. I looked at her attendant, but he had not | 
exactly the appearance of a blue-beard or the dragon-tyrant of a 

distressed damsel 
hair was quite gray, he wore a claret coat with light drab panta- 
loons, and had the appearance of a man who had been accustomed 
all his life to sip old Madeira and look at the world through the 
window of a carriage. ‘ However,” said I to myself, ‘as to 
personal impressions, Lord Byron has settled that matter on its 


| right foundation ; and perhaps this venerable person may be 


“The mildest-mannered man 
That ever skuttled ship or cut a throat.” 

I never fall in love. Fancy has so often pulled the bell to 
Hope, that Hope is tired of running to the door only to find impos- 
tors or mendicants ; and it now sits rzs-@-ris with contentment, 
at the front windows looking out with delight on the bustle in 


expectations of life are mere bully and flash. I interest myself | 
mightily in the adventures around me; but only en specta‘eur, | 
and never so far as to be compromitted in feeling, or disturbed if | 
they go wrong. I am interested in the piece ; nay, I am con- 
cerned for the performers; but if a scene tumbles down or an 
actor is hissed off the stage, I take my chocolate after the 


play with the same equanimity as if all had been successful. The 
reader will therefore understand the extent to which my feelings 


were engaged by this enchanting vision. 

I never walk up through the entry at a ball, and hear the mu- 
sicians piping from the blazing parlours, without a certain thrill 
of satisfaction, which makes me say to myself, with old John 
Wilson, “ After all, this is a tolerable world, as worlds go.” The 
anticipation of an adventure—that dearest thing to men of plea- 
sure—heightened the interest on this occasion. In the dressing- 


fore, and bowed profoundly to my friend, mistaking him for the 
bishop. 

When I got into the rooms, I found them moderately full. 
Mrs 


and slam people together in crowds, as is now so commonly | 





is a person of too much good taste to cram, and jam, 


done. That filling of the rooms to the ceiling, till they look like | 
the pictures of the Giant’s-causeway, is extremely vulgar; it looks | 
as if you could not afford to open your house more than once in | 
in your life. After coming home from one of those mobs, I feel 
as Walpole said he did after residing in London; * I seem to 
have had people in my pocket, in my plaits, and on my shoulders ; 
I throw up the windows and fancy I want air;” I feel invaded, 
ransacked, trampled on; I feel vulgar; I want to wash my hands 
, 8o far as I can gather her 





and change my apparel. Mrs 
tactic from observation, divides her acquaintance every season 
into about four sets ; and when there is an occasion to entertain, 
wstead of giving one huge ball, made up out of the whole direc- 


tory, she gives four small balls in succession. As she is civil 


enough to send for me to all of them, I deem her system very 
| discreet. As I approached to make my compliments to her, she | 
| was polite enough to say that she had been waiting for me as the | 


arbiter sans appel to decide on a new disposition of the lights | 
which she had contrived ; and as I heard her tell fifty other peo- | 


ple the same thing, I was obliged to believe her, as I could not |! 


imagine she would tell fifty lies on the same subject | 
As I was moving off, my friend R— H— came up with the air | 

of a man who was full-charged with something which he was 

very anxious to let off. I stood still very amiably, and he pro- 


ceeded to relate to me a capital story which I had told him the 





evening before. R is a man of such all-absorbing, all-appro- 
priating vanity, that he makes every thing he hears his own, and 
he cannot imagine that another has the merit of any thing his 
mind adopts. But he is good-natured, as vain people generally 
are; and [ like him. 

I espied my enchanted lady on the other side of the room 
How bright! how beautiful! what lustre of fairness ' 


ion like that of the blush-tea rose,; large blue eyes ; 


a complex- 
' 
teeth—a | 


| thing I much observe—exquisitely shapen, and white as milk ; 
| simple in dress, with long kid gloves to her elbows; soft and 


gentle in manner ; a rose—a faded rose—upon her bosom, half- 
I have seen so much of the world that I 
and I 
I saw at once she 


concealed by a ribbon 
have classified nearly the whole race in separate kinds ; 
knew at a glance to what class she belonged 
was a /ady; a word which, in the sense I use it, will be under- 

stood by tive people out of fifteen hundred; not a chit, not a | 
prude, not forward nor affected ; a lady, mild, refined, thorough- | 


bred. A person who had read Pope and Clarissa Harlowe, spoke 


French perfectly, understood J.atin enough to construe Virgil 


| servatory, rode on horseback, and had lost her mother. 
| ther’s character was equally legible; he was an old federalist, 


| 
i 
| 
} 
| 
i} 


But guarded from every roughness of life, as the possessor of || 
|| acquainted expression in it that I had observed before. [ verily 


The spirit of a cavalier || 


He had an air of great respectability ; his |; 


ed towards it with some anxiety. 


|| service, from the humblest to the mos: difficult. 
| sure you that anv confidence with which you favour me will nei- 


= [Se ee ee —— 





with her father, and was accustomed to look at the portrait of 
her great-grandmother ; played Handel and Haydn, kept a con- 
The fa. 


wore a white cravat, capped verses with his boys, and quoted Dr. 
Johnson. In short, as Major Downing says with inimitable feli- 
city of phrase, he was one of “ the raal grit.” 

I caught the eye of the lady, and there was the same confiding, 


thought she was going to nod. I make it a point to know every- 
body when I am in the house of another; and accordingly I 
marched up to a person who stood near her, and entering into 
conversation with that person, presently directed a remark to 
her, to which she replied with the ease and readiness of a woman 
perfectly well-bred. It was manifest that she had been very lit- 
tle in company, but those who have always been educated in in- 
tercourse with people of the best model are unembarrassed in 
every situation ; and we were quickly engaged in animated dis- 
course. I was particularly struck with the degree of tone that her 
manners displayed ; a thing much wanting in most Americans 

Notwithstanding her composure I observed that there was a 
certain disquietness in her mind ; and whenever the door opened 
for the admission of any of the guests, I perceived her eye direct- 
** This is not a world,” as Sir 
Toby says, “to hide one’s virtues in ;” and I determined to bring 
mine to bear upon the case. Presently there occurred a pause in 
the conversation 

“T am aware,” said J, “ that of the many who would be hon- 
oured and happy in receiving your orders, I have the smallest 
claim of all to solicit your commands. But in this house I happen 
to be very much at home, and you are something of a stranger 
I shall feel infinitely flattered if you will permit me to be of any 
I need not as- 


ther be misunderstood nor misused.” 

* You are extremely good, to be sure,” she replied. ‘* Perhaps 
I shall have occasion to task your gallantry this evening; but 
10t at present. Should the enemy appear on the field, 1 will cal! 
you to my assistance.” 

“My sword,” I replied, “‘is ever at the service of beauty in 
distress ; but, though sorry that you should be disquieted by the 
approach of enemies, I confess I have some curiosity to see who 
can be the foe of so delightful a being.” 

The faint smile that visited and vanished from her features, 
like the moon-ray glancing from ice, told me that my compli- 
ment was pointless ; and indeed I was assured by several circum- 
stances that I spoke to one whose heart was pre-occupied. | 
withdrew in a few moments, but kept my eye upon her and upon 
the door. 

My !earned and ingenious friend S , who does me the fa- 
vour to say that I am one of the few person he can talk to, came 





up to me and insisted on dragging ine after Sir Benjamin or Sir 
Something Keene in a march from the Indies to the heart of Cen- 
tral Asia. While I was listening with singular edification to an 
account of the number of camels which had perished on the road 
to Candahar, the door opened, and a person came in whose ap- 
pearance at once arrested my attention. He was manifestly a 
stranger ; and his agitated manner and the hurried glance which 
he cast about the room indicated that his coming there had some 
object that interested his feelings. I looked towards mv lady ; 
with a flushed countenance and a heated eye of efnbarrassment 
and fear she was looking after me. I left my animated friend to 
blow up the gates of Ghuzni the best way he could without my 
assistance, and glided towards her. She began hastily to talk 
about some trifle. In a moment the stranger came up; she re 
ceived him with an air of kindness vet of restraint,—a self-contra- 
dictory manner as of one that would not encourage yet could not 


} 


repel. She darted a glance at me that said, “I hope you will 


stand by me.” The unfortunate stranger looked at me with terri- 
ble savageness ; but as I know that a lover when “ let or hinder- 
ed,” as the collect hath it, is apt to be ferocious, I was willing to 
disce rn, under the ruggedne ss of his brows, a countenance inte l- 
ligent and gentleman-like. She, however, listened with atten- 
tion to what he said, and directed more of her conversation to 
him than to me. The thing was odd, but what I gathered from 
it was that she did not wish to talk to him alone; and hence I 
inferred that she would rather not talk to him at all. I therefore 
determived to draw him off, and to raise the siege. Accordingly 
I made myself very much at ease with him by sprightly and fa- 
miliar remark, and gradually broke up his frigidness into friendli- 
ness. Presentiy I said to him that the lady of the house had 
placed him under my care, and given me ex)cess orders to intro- 
duce him to a very famous beauty at the other end of the room ; 
and seizing him by the arm I dragged him off. Just before I car- 
ried him to execution, the lady, by a movement apparently unde 

signed, revealed the faded rose which had been somewhat con- 
cealed by a bit of lace, and his eve fixed on it with delight ; and 
and as I moved him relentlessly off, he seemed to follow rt with 

i 


| something of the despairing glance with which the dying Argive 


" 


looked toward the heaven that covered his delicious native land 
When I had fixed him with the del/e, I turned round to my fnend, 
and a gratified smile and nod told me I had done what she desired 
tact on these occasions, and I re 








has an admirable 





solved to enlist her in the servic I went in search of her and 
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a SoS 
told that I wished her, as soon as this gentleman, whose name | it be possible. If I am detained too late, I shall expect the plea- 
she informed me was Eustace, had danced with his present part- || sure of waiting upon you in the morning. I am very much in- 
ner, to present him to another lady whom I pointed out, and I || debted to your kind intentions in my favour.’ 
proceeded to prepare her with instructions to pass him forward in I was sorry to be baffled of my mystery by losing my hold on 
the same manner when she had done with him. Having laid a ;; Mr. Eustace ; but I saw no remedy, and I was obliged to let him 
train which I knew would entoil him for the rest of the evening, |, depart, and to drive on alone to C 
] paused to amuse myself with watching his excessive vexation '| had stopped behind us, drove off as soon as Mr. Eustace got out 
and uneasiness. He was a gentleman, clearly ; and he felt it his || I passed fully two hours with C : but mv friend did not 
duty to be civil to the lady he was dancing with ; but his polite- || make his appearance. I was afraid there was something wrong 








‘s. The carriage which 





ness was not a little marred by sundry contortions in which he || about him. I tolerate all sorts of characters: but I distrust the 
thought proper to indulge,—such as twisting the ends of his | integrity of a man devoted to play. Folly and gambling are habits 
gloves, knocking his heels together, and various other figurations — that extend pretty deeply 
more significant than graceful. (Conclusion in our nert 

I turned towards Mrs. , and asked her something about her 








fair guest in the corner 

“Isn't she too lovely ?” said she. 

“ Quite ; even beyond the limits of good taste. I consider 
vour asking her here to-night as the most fearless thing you ever 
did. Any other woman than Mrs would have been in dan- , 
ger of having her own supremacy of charms darkened by sucha 


SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS, 
Ix the following anecdote of the youth of Bernadine de St 
Pierre we have a sample of the Germanism of the writer. The 





scene which gives occasion to it is a quiet village, St. Audresse, 


» envi — 
blaze of excellence. But there are some stars that cannot be ™ the environs of Havre 





taal 


eclipsed. Will you present me to her! 
“ Don't you know her? Why, I saw you talking to her.” 
“ True ; but any one who is invited to Mrs ‘s, is thereby, 
I conceive, rendered honourable enough to speak to any body. Of 
course, we care nothing for that which is known to the vulgar | 
by the name of etiquette; but as I am anxious to be well thought 


of by this lady, I would not lose the advantage of having my | ture from his schoolmaster. The threat of punishment one day 
produced such an effect that the young sinner resolved to do 


1} THE AUTHOR OF PAUL AND VIRGINIA, 


Bernardin de Saint Pierre, author of Pau! and Virginia, one 
dav took it into his head to turn hermit here. He belonged not 
to the class of persons who are weary of life. He knew as yet 





no other trouble than that of having received a rather severe lec- 


name associated in her memory with the sound of your voice.” 

“If you ever fall over in a fit,” said Mrs. with unexam- | penance and to turn hermit that he might escape, in the first 
pled felicity of wit, ‘‘ I shall direct the coroner to return, * Died place, school, and in the next all the persecutions and seductions 
of a paroxysm of audacity.’ But give me your arm. Miss Palmer, of the world. Accordingly, turning his back on the school, he 
set out in quest of a spot sufficiently solitary for his purpose. His 





— ; a person of considerable curiosi- 





suffer me to present Mr. 


ty ; and it is agreed by the best commentators that he is the ori- , pilgrimage had lasted about an hour when the young truant, hav- 
ginal from which Shakspeare drew Malvolio.” ing reached the wood behind St. Audresse, conceived that he 
“ Rather, I think,” replied Miss Palmer, “ from which Rich- |, Was in’a real wilderness, and resolved there to commence his 

: 


’ life of seclusion from the world. The day was delightful ; the 
heart of the little her- 


mit understood their language, swelled with delight, and rejoiced 


ardson drew Sir Charles Grandison.’ 
“Ah! Mrs 

ing eyes.”’ 
But Mrs. ——, who never risks the reputation of one good | 

thing by attempting to follow it with another, had gone off with perfect liberty. Blackberries were naturally the 

| recluse, and, having made his supper of the same fruit, he set 


birds sang their liveliest songs ; the great 





, you see what it is to be surveyed by discern- 


at having burst the fetters of the world and of school, and gained 





first meal of the 
a loud laugh. 

We conversed for some time, and I was delighted with the |} about building himself a little hut of boughs. The hermitage was 
fresh intelligence, the racy spirit and matured refinement of her | not quite finished when he heard at a distance the voice of his 
remarks. Her father presently came up and indicated to her that faithful nurse and attendant, Marie Palbot, calling his name. He 
it was time to withdraw. She gave me her hand, and said in a | could not imagine how she had found out his retreat, and the first 
low tone, “ The kindness and delicacy of your conduct to-night impression made upon him by the voice of his kind Marie, who 
are most gratefully appreciated. I feared a painful evening; I |, had always been so fond of him, was to penetrate further into the 


owe it to you that it has been a delightful one.” wood and hide himself from her. But the voice came nearer and 
She lingered, and my audacity thought she would have added | nearer, and Bernardin soon heard that the calls were interrupted 
something more. I ventured to anticipate it | by weeping and sobbing. His heart was not proof against this; he 


**T shall feel more than rewarded,” said I, “if you will give hastened to her, threw himse!f into her arms, comforted her, and 
5 
wiped the tears that trickled down her cheeks and his own. How 


} 


me leave to pay my respects to you to-morrow.” 
ly his good 


“With great pleasure,” she replied. Whereupon we shook could he have forsaken the world if he had loved on 
Marie Palbot, and not a creature beside, and been loved by none 


hands and she departed. 
but her' And he, the future author of Pau! and Virginia, loved 


I looked at my watch. It was past one: of course, too early 


to think of going home. I thought of my engagement with C—— |! all the world—every human being, every bird, every tree, every 


for twelve ; but I knew that he and his revellers would still be | flower. 
in session, and I determined to go there—but not alone. There The anecdote alone would sufficiently demonstrate his voca- 
was some mystery in Mr. Eustace’s matter; and as I am a great tion. He became—his heart and his imagination pointing the 
death of || Way—he became the most feeling writer of France ; nay, | can- 





monger in such things, I was anxious to be in at t 
this one. Besides, I thought my cruel treatment of so unoffend- not help thinking that in the works of Bernardin ce St. Pierre is 


ing a person required some reparation. I looked round for him, | to be found a confirmation of my notion that centuries have not 





and found him still entangled in the dance, ever and anon casting || Wholly effaced in the French Normans their German origin. Not 


a glance at me, that seemed to say, with one of Colman’s heroes, | one other French writer has shown so profound a comprehension 
Oh! for the eye of Caliph Vathek, that I might annihilate you ,| 9d feeling of nature as he, and as a hundred German writers 
with a look.”’ I asked some one to introduce me to him have done 

“Tam going,” said I, “ to sup with a particular friend of mine, oer 








who I know will be extremely pleased to see vou. I shall be Given by our author as it was related to him by the helmsman 
very happy if you will get into my carriage and let me drive you of a boat on the Seine, to which river 1 bears direct reference 
there." * When I was a boy (he might be about forty) I once saw such 
He started, looked indignant, muttered various excuses, and a wedding as is verv seldom held. A journeyman watchmaker, 
finally accepted with great pleasure. We accordingly got into || an excellent fellow, married his master’s daughter, and they were 
the carriage such a pair as did people's hearts good to look at them. The old 

















* By-the-by,” said he, after we had rolled on for a square or | watchmaker was rich and gave a handsome treat to the wedding 
two, * would von have the least objection to stop for one moment party Next day the nearest friends of the bnde and bridegroom 
at R———'s ! (naming a celebrated gaming-house I merely helped to clear away the remains of the feast, and r dinner 
want to say one word at the door ; af it would not be giving you they went together 1 boat to a sand unk, full balf a |e « 
too much trouble.” long, which is left dry every day at ebb-tide You will see it by 

** Not the least in the world,” said I; and pulling the check- and by higher up the S« 
tring, I directed the coachman to st« p there When we reached “The merry party crew the boat t 1, and ! 
the door Mr Eustace gave his card to the foot nan, and desired them were soon dancing cheeriv aro d the ¢ ller they had 
him to sav to Mr. R——— that he should be glad to see him for | brought with them. The water began to mse, but they were too 
one moment at the carri ige door. | took notice that a carriage busy with them spe Tt to ¢ erve that t circle upon which they 
which had set off from Mrs ‘s immediately after us, and fol- were dancing was getting smaller and smaller. When the fiddler 

wed ust rough the various streets we had gone through, now lav g and t v vwoked abo for the boat, it was far 
drew up a little way behind us, but no one got out. Mr. R — and-bank, and the current was drifting it sway at a 
in a few moments made his appearance, and Mr. Eustace, Jean- great rate. This put an end to their sport, and a cruel end it was 

g forward, said something to him which I did not r Not one of them « vim to overtake the boat; besides, it 
R—— replied, * Yes, he is here.” might by this time too far off. We rwards saw it a league 

‘I believe,” said Eustace, turning to me, “ that I shall he from the sand-bank T crew smaller from minvte to nm te 
under the necessity of denving myseli the pleasure of going with The sounds of mirth were rned reke of ec ra 
you farther learn that there is a person here whom I am anx cries f hely t the cries wert ibyt 

stoe | a P ' . 


|| covered by the water that the distress of the party upon it was 


j 
| 


perceived from the shore. Twenty or thirty boats put off imme- 
diately. I leaped into my father’s, and we all rowed as if for our 
) 

lives. But the water kept rising, and at last the whole party, 


thirteen men and women, had only just ground enough to stand 


on. And then we saw them fall upon their knees and lift their 


hands towards heaven, and we pulled away harder than ever 
But the water got higher and rougher, as if angry that it was 


kept so long from seizing its prey. We saw it enclosing them by 


degrees, and heard at times, through the roaring of the waves, a 
cry for help that cut us to the heart. Hard as we worked we made 
but slowly, for the wind, too, was against us; and we were the 
foremost, too, when a wave came rolling, and broke over them, and 
carried them away. All we saw afterwards was the clothes of the 
women two or three times on the surface of the water, and then 


these also disappeared. Their last shriek of agony rang from 
boat to boat, and it was some little time before we were calm 
enough to say a Paternoster tor their souls. ‘Till my dying day 
I shall never forget it 

* There were th en of them. Next day we found the bride 


and bridegroom locked in each other's arms on the beach, and the 


iat the whole town went to the death-wedding, as we 
called the funeral.”"—Ercursions in Normandy 

Tak woman ranorama.—Mankind moves onward through the 
night of time like a procession of torch-bearers, and words are the 
lights which the generations carry By means of those they 
kindle atiding lamps beside the track which they have passed, 


and some of them, like the stars, shall shine for ever and ever 





ORIGINAL ROMANTIC TALES. 


MODERN DIABLERIE. 


Concluded 


By another fortunate coimcidence: the cicerone led the way 
immediately through the suite of rooms which Lake was already 
familiar with, to the picture-galiery of which we have Sp yken 

* T have conducted you to this part of the house because it 1s 
the oldest,”’ he sani; “ here you may see the genealogy of the 
baron's ancestors.’ 

* This is a beautiful face,” said Ancuille, pausing opposite the 
portrait of Madame de Begnis 

* A very remarkable picture,” the stranger answered. “ It 
appears, as you may see, almost fresh from the easel, and yet it 
is one of the oldest pictures in the qallerv It os the likeness, 
according to tradition, of an ancestress of the baron. Many fool 
ish persons, I am told, have entertained various silly notions 
respecting it; one of which is, that the original is still alive 


” 


I cre is nothing too monstrous for superstition 


* Is there any modern descendant who resembles this '"’ Lake 


inqu cf 

* None that I ever heard of,” said their conductor, leading 
them towards the door at which Lake had imagined that he saw 
the Chevalier Dumont. It led to a wing of the building which 
had been suffered to fall to decay, and was altogether unimbha- 
bitable. They then returned into the saloon, where Madame la 


Baronne and a substantial nooning awaited them 


Neither Lake nor Angui!ie could discover that the present in- 
habitants of the chateau had the least idea that any occupants 


two in 





directed to that 


t 





had preceded them, and one or i 
point were received with such evident surprise, that the two 
frends desisted from pursuing the subject, and declining, with 
many thanks, the friendly urvency of thei entertamers that they 
would remain, took their departure 

A year passed away, during which Lake and Anguille had se- 
parated The former forced to forego all hope of again meeting 
with Isoline, or of fathoming the singular mystery with which she 
was surrounded, had endeavoured to dissipate his thoughts by con 


stant chance of scene, and had nearly forgotten the acuteness of 


his early regret in the constant succession of other objects. He 
had returned to his home, and was busied in the domestic inter 
esta ¢ s own fre-side late one afternoon he was silting alone 
s hbrary, when a person was announced desirmg to see him, 
ind the servant showed in a lady closely veiled, and retired 
Ihe y unve r disclosed features still onforgotten 
* }leavens '" « ated Lake, recoiling. * Isoline?” 
Jt is the anniversary of y promise to me,” she eaid do 
ve ‘ er it \ ve yorn never to desert me 
“| et ] remember nt, Is if What would vou have me 
Ihe ind you must keep that promise. T 
iwve need of the protection of your roof until noon to-morrow 
Most jovfully you s have it; most honoured shall we be 
by ¥ presence Strange being that vou are, wiv should you 
1 v your best friend 
M B s made re bet removing her hat and 
7 i! was shocked by t of her appearance ; » 
ad wn « 1 more care roche was pale a 
her eve ¢ St : to the he hy t ation, he offered 
r ede 4 les he summoned 
—_—ore foe the he 
( errt . 
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hall, as touching the unknown and the circumstances of her com- | 


ing, of all which Lake being most happily ignorant, slept with no 
greater burthen on his mind than his natural anxiety for the fair 
and evidently unhappy woman 

Next morning Madame de Begnis did not appear at breakfast ; 
unwilling to disturb her, Lake directed his servants to allow her 
to remain uncalled until towards meridian, when a message was 
brought him that a stranger was at the door who inquired for the 
strange lady. 

“‘ Show him in,” said Lake ; and the servant showed in the 
Chevalier Dumont; Lake remembered him at once and slightly 
bowed. Dumont returned his inclination without any sign of 
recognition. 

“A female, I believe, came here last night!” he said, with a 
courteous smile. 

** Madame de Begnis is here,” said Lake stiffly. 

“ Her friends are indebted to you greatly. I have come to es- 
cort her if she is ready.” 

‘ Madame will not leave here until afternoon, and then I shall 
be most happy to wait upon her 

‘“ Ts monsieur aware,” said Dumont, “ of the responsibility 
which he incurs by opposing the legal guardians of the lady *” 

“When they coime to seek her, I am ready to answer them. 
I have my reasons for thinking that you have no such claim, at 
all events.” 

Dumont's countenance became livid almost to blackness. 

** Fool,” said he, ‘‘ you rush to your own destruction 

Lake rang the bell, and by preconcerted arrangement several 


” 


stout fellows appeared. 

«One of you step immediately for a police-officer. The others 
remain here until his return.” 

At hearing this Dumont immediately resumed his former bland 
demeanour. 

‘‘T trust,” said he, “‘ you will excuse my warmth. I think we 
both have the same object in view.” 

* [ doubt that,” said Lake. 

“At all events,” returned Dumont, speaking very slowly, and 
then suddenly drawing a pistol, “ take this.”’ 

The attendants, being on the alert, struck his arm in time, and the 
bullet passed harmlessly through an opposite window. Before he 
could commit further outrage he was effectually secured ; and in 
half an hour afterwards was safely locked up upon Lake's accusa- 
tion. He showed no emotion after being arrested, and refused to 
answer any questions as to his name or residence ; upon which 
he was duly committed for the assault ; and this having been ac- 
complished, Lake drove homewards. As he approached his own 
he observed a carriage standing before it. and saw one of his ser- 
vants running as if upon some errand of life and death. Suspect- 
ing some new horrour, he rushed up the steps. The old house- 
keeper met him weeping 

** The poor lady,” she sobbed 

Lake waited to hear no more, but entered her room, in which a 
physician had already preceded him 

One look was enough. Madame de Begnis was no more. There 
were no marks of pain or suffering in the expression of her fea- 
tures ; and, as the medical man saul, she had not been dead more 
than an hour. Looking at the time-piece which stood upon the 
mantel-piece, Lake observed that the index pointed to the hour 

one 

There is little more to add in explanation. The attendant who 
visited the cell where the soi-disant chevalier had been contined, 
found it empty, nor was any tidings of him ever afterwards ob- 
tained. The hapless Isoline lies in the family vault of the Lakes ; 
her story unknown except through these pages, and whether in 
her life the laws of nature were indeed reversed, whether her 
tale was the coimage of a diseased fancy, may be judged of ac- 
cording to the temper and philosophy of the reader. 
of the events which, through the medium of a poor translation 
are thos given to the public, vouches for the truth of his narra- 
tive, and avows his belief in the intervention of supernatural 
agency in their accomplishment. The chateau Belfort may stull 
be visited by any curious traveller, and the picture of Isoline 
js still seen and admired in its gallery. Why should we disbe- 
Every bour of our existence is a miracle 
The spinits of air, of earth and stream may 


heve? Every breath 
we draw a mystery. 
have their sphere and purpose without contravening the laws of 
probability or the lessons of any religion. It is less difficult to 
account for crime and sorrow by the intervention of a malignant 
demon, than by the agency of man, gifted as he is with the es- 


sence of all good 





THE FINE ARTS, 


THE APOLLO ASSOCIATION. 


Ir is well for the improvement and advancement of the art 
of pamting that there should be a division of interests and an 
emulation of The 
this Apollo Association will be of no injury to the Academy 


yursuIt among artists. formation, then, of 


of Design; mdeed, if our view of the matter ts correct, it 
will essentially promote the general prosperity both of the art 
In morals as well as in physics, it is laudable 


What 


itly been 


and the artists 


and wholesome to encourage and encounter opposition 


ever may have been t! 


w exciting cause, there has evidk 


| 


a vast improvement in painting within the last fifteen or twenty 


years. Pictures that were then esteemed clever and suitable to 


| adorn the library and boudoir, are now scarcely deemed worthy of 


| view of Plattsville. 


| * View on the Menai Straits, near Bangor, Wales.” 
be exactly fair to express doubts, especially when the picture is | 


notice. There are certainly many exceptions to this remark, but 


— 
POETRY. 


LINES ON THE 


ORIGINAL 


we speak generally, and of our own artists. The number, too, of || DEATH OF THE RIGHT REV. BISHOP MOORE. 


competitors for fame have increased in a corresponding ratio 
Perhaps our remarks ought more strictly to be confined te land- 


scape painting ; in that branch of the art decided and valuable | 


improvement is manifestiy seen in the present exhibition. As our 
present object is to speak more particularly of a few landscapes 
in this collection, we will begin with the first on the list. 

Nos. 3 and 10, by Huntington, are very inferiour, and are un- 
worthy of him. We suspect that they are the production of his 


early efforts, and that they are not sent to the exhibition with his | 


sanction. That he can produce a master’s work is evident in No 
14: a “ View of Plattsville, Greene county, New-York.” The 
artist, however, in this has been essentially aided by the subject 
itself. It would be difficult to select a more appropriate scene, 
proverbially numerous as they are, for an effective picture, than a 
Lying as it does in a deep valley, embo- 
somed by lofty hills, it forms one of the finest subjects that can 
well be conceived of for a landscape ; and it is but justice to Mr. 
H. to say, that he has well availed himself of these natural advan- 
tages, and has made of it a good picture. Nevertheless, we very 
respectfully ask Mr. H. if he has ever known crows to light on a 
tree with a man at the foot of it! 

We pass over several pictures that have. merits mingled with 
many improprieties of matter and manner, and come to 58, * An 
English Cottage,” by Hill. Is this original! It looks very much 
like a copy after Shayer, an English artist, whose works are much 
esteemed in London, though not so generally known as some who 
are no way his superiour. No. 71 is also by the same artist— 
Jt may not 


good, but we are constrained to ask the same question as to the 
originality of this picture. Js ut original? 
No. 116. Autumn, by Shegogue.—A very good artist will some- 


| times miss the perfection which he aims at, and which he himself 


sion or Omission. 


thinks he has attained ; indeed it is very rare that any picture is 
given to the public without some kind of fault, either of commis- 
In this instance the tone is sickly. 

No. 120. ** Landscape,” by A/ran Fisher —This artist has one 
or two other pictures in the exhibition, and they all evince talents 
of a high order. ‘The one under review is good in most respects, 
but the water is not equal to the other parts of the picture. It 
is bad. 

Nos 


among a very few who contents himself with a single branch of 


129 and 131, by Victor Audubon.—This artist is one 
his profession. ‘The perfection of the art of painting is only ac- 
quired by a long lite of study and observation. The artist who 
paints good heads should be content with that division of the art, 
and if he has talents and industry he will certainly excel in time 
We recollect a picture of this artist's last year in the exhibition 
of the Academy of Design—‘* A view near or in Pittsfield, 


|| Mass.”’ of uncommon merit, which probably derived something of 


its beauty from the eligibility of the subject. Be that as it may, 


| it was a masterly performance ; and the disposition of it, we 


The inditer || 


on this picture to produce a happy effect. 
} 


learn, well rewarded the artist's labour. ‘The * View in the 
Island of Cuba ” has the two-fold merit of being a faithful repre- 
sentation of a beautiful scene, peculiar to that warm and genial 
country and climate, and a well and successful effort of the painter 
in his art. It is true to nature, and so perfect has the artist 
been in the finish, that we are almost cheated into the belief that 
we are breathing the soft and fragrant atmosphere that pervades 
the interiour of that delightful and salubrious island. The ** com- 
position,’ we dare say, would be more highly esteemed by the 
mere artist than the view in Cuba. 
that the artist has bent the whole power of his talents and genius 


Indeed it is very perceptible 


The far-off cottage 
view on the slope of the hill to the river is well conceived and 
masterly executed. Altogether, it is a fine performance, and will 
add something to the well-deserved fame of the artist. But we 
have no time to bestow a detailed and elaborate criticism on this 
Oue word, in passing, 


He must take care that his ample success does 


and many others that are of high praise. 
to this artist. 
not lead him into a mannerism—a defect fatal to many who pos- 


| sess talents and fine genius. 


There are some fine heads by Marchant—a_ spirited, success- 


ful and improving artist. 


No. 33. * The Student,” by C. Ver Bryck, is a picture of rare 
excellence. 
No. 67. A “ Portrait of a Gentleman,” by Wil/iam Page.— 





The manner and expression is good, and comes from the hand of 
a practised and successful artist. There is, however, a fault in 
the colouring, which is the result, we apprehend, of a too great 
desire to excel It 1s overdone, or leathery. 

No. 35. * The Painter's Dream,” by George H. Comeygs 


There is genius of no ordinary character in the very conception 


of this picture. Whether the likenesses of the great artists, which 
his dream has conjured up are good, we have too slight a recol- 
is sad to think that 


too much study or too much sensibility has resulted ind 


lection of those we have seen to remember. It 
throning 
this gentlemaa’s mind 

these musu it the Apollo 


It we get time we mav resume 








BY WILLIAM L. SHUTTLEWORTH. 


We mourn for the death of the wise and the brave, 
And blazon their deeds in the temple of Fame ; 

And monuments rear o'er the cold silent grave, 
And the cenotaph heralds the hero’s great name. 


But more deeply we grieve for the good and the just, 
Who, meteor-like, have enlighten’d the world, 
The agents of Christ, who assume the high trust 
Of bearing the banner that God hath unfurl'd. 


In the church* of St. Andrew how oft have we gazed 
With feelings of awe on that patriarch form, 

As he spread the glad tidings that thenceforth erased 
The skeptical thoughts that raged like a storm ;— 


And rendered each bosom a chaos of doubt,— 
When the Gospel reviled and the infidels creed 
Hath illuded the minds of the truly devout, 
And strengthen’d the waverer’s wish to recede. 


*Twas then that his eloquence, radiant with truth, 
Iilumin’d the soul, and a light from above 

Refulgently shone on the sage and the youth,— 
*Twas his Saviour that smiled o’er his labour of love. 


But, alas! he is gone—vet his spirit more bright 
Is hovering o’er us and near us the while. 

Thrice happy illusion! we dwell with delight 
On the vision that shadows his angelic smile. 


TO DIANTHE. 


The evening star with lingering ray 
Now shines above the trysting-tree, 
Where oft we've watch’'d it fade away 
And sink beneath the silent sea ; 
When thou thy young hand clasp'd in mine, 
With tearful eye wouldst question me, 
If, when I saw its glory shine 
In other climes, I'd think of thee. 


And I would promise thee to keep 
Love's vigils by its trembling light, 
Or on the land or on the de ep, 
Whene’er it beam'd upon my sight ; 
And often when the billows threw 
Their arms across my foamy track, 
That lovely star would fondly woo 
To thy loved home my spirit back. 


On India’s bright and burning plains, 
Where fair Italia’s breezes sweep, 
Or proud Athenia’s ruined fanes 
Their watch o’er Grecian glory keep ; 
On many a land, o’er many a sea, 
When sped my bark to reaims afar, 
My pilgrim heart would turn to thee, 
While gazing on that lovely star. 


Years since have flown, and thou hast found 
Another shrine, another throne, 
Whereon thy hand hath lightly bound 
The offerings I had deem'd mine own; 
Bot though another claims thy love, 
Fond memory oft will whisper me 
Of happy days, when Fancy wove 
Hope's garlands by the star-lit sea. 





THE UNKNOWN SLEEPER. 
Beneath an aged locust-tree, 
Beside the blue Lamoille, 
Where all the day the honey-bee 
Sings at her busy toil, 
Amid a broad and level plain 
Of waving grass and yellow grain 








Surrounded by a rogged pale, 
Of rude and artless form, 
Through which the bending meadow's wa 


Sighs in the autumn storm, 
By brake, and vine, and moss o’ergrown, 
A child’s unlettered grave ts shown 


None know how long the sod hath been 
Above the sleeper’s breast, 

And none can tell the stranger when 
The child was laid to rest ; 

No kindred hath it left to tell 

Its birth, its death, or burial. 


An hundred lords have ti led the land 
With spade and furrowin 

Yet all have let the locust 
And still the mound is there 

And every spring an hour they save 

‘lo mend the pale that guards the grave 


g share, 
oa 


and, 


As “twere their own, that nameless child, 
Thev watch its sweet repose 
Beneath the brake and briar wild, 
The strawberry and the rose, 
Amid that broad and level } lam 
Of and yellow grain 


waving grass 


* St. Andrew's Church, on Staten Island, where the good bie hop com 
meoced bis minisiry many vears ego, now under the rectorship of his soo 


the Kev. David Moore 
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GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES. 


For the New-York Mirrer. 
THE RUINED CASTLE, 


Sap monument of olden time, 
High raised by feudal might, 
When tyranny was in its prime 
And reason veiled in night ; 
Where now the once-proud rulers of your walls, 
The marshalled host that thronged your lofty halls? 


They're gone, with all their pomp and pride, 
As fleets the mournful wind, 
And, borne upon time's ceaseless tide, 
Have left no trace behind ; 
ye mouldering turrets of your crumbling pile, 
O'er which the saddened heart may weep the while. 





When ‘neath yon bright and glorious sun 
Strong hearts to battle went, 
Within your court brave deeds were done, 
In tilt or tournament 
But all the glory won in dubious fray 
Has faded like those noble hearts away 


And here mailed warriours of old 
Withstood the storm of war, 
And safe within their castle-hold 
Rolled back their foes afar ; 
While walls arose, with battlements around, 
And rock-ouilt towers, now levelled with the ground 


The ivy creeps upon your wall, 
The wide deep moat is filled, 
And venomed tribes crouch in the hal] 
Where noble hearts once thrilled 
For time has worked a wondrous overthrow, 


Nitus 


And lain the loftiest pile in ruin low. 
ANECDOTE oF sHERIDAN.—One evening Sheridan, not know- 
ing where to go for dinner, sat down by Michael Angelo Taylor 
in the House of Commons and said: * There is a law question 
hkely to arise presently, on which, from your legal knowledge, 
you will be wanted to reply to Pitt, so I hope you will not think 
of leaving the house.” Michael sat down with no little pleasure, 
while Sheridan slipped out, walked over to Michael's house, and 
ordered up dinner, saying to the servants, ‘** Your master is not 
coming home this evening.’ He made an excellent dinner, came 
back to the House, and, seeing Michael look expectant, went to 
release him, saying, “ I am sorry to have kept you, for, after all, 
| believe this matter will not come off to-night.” Michael in- 


stantly walked home, and heard to his no little consternation, 


| 


when he sang for dinner, “ Mr. Sheridan had it, sir, about two 


hours ago." —L fe of Wilberforce. 


THE LUCKY CAL! 


A country curate, visiting his flock, 


At old Rebecca's cottage gave a knock, 

* (;ood morrow, Dame—I mean not any libel, 
But in your dwelling have you got a Bible 
* A Bible, sir,” exclaimed she in a rage, 

* D've think I've turn’d a pagan in my age 
Here, Judith, haste, and run up stairs, my dear, 
*Tis in the drawer, be quick and bring it here.” 
The girl return’d with Bible in a minute, 

Not dreaming for a moment what was in it; 
When lo' 
Down fell her spectacles upon the floor 


Amaz'd she stard, was for a moment dumb, 


, 


. ner e at . } : 
on opening it at parlour door, 


But quick exclaimed, * Oh, sir, I'm glad you're come, 
"Tis six years since these glasses first were lost, 
And I have miss’d ‘em to my poor eyes’ cost.’ 
Then as the glasses to her nose she rais‘d, 
She clos‘d the Bible, saving—* God be prais'd.” 
A pitino nERo.—John of Bohemia was present in person at the 
Fret 


} 


, atl 


battle of Cressy, as an ally to the h king. His state of 


indness was then complete ; but s desire, the reins of his 


se were fastened to the head-stalls of two of his bravest 
knights. When the enemy came close to him his knights directed 


id thrust, and he is said to have wounded more 


st whom he could not 


him where te cut ar 
than one @itagon 
found dead wpon the fie 


see. Next day he was 


Id, with all his attendants slain around him 

Genivs vs. Lasovre.—* Of what use is all your studying and 
vour books?” said an honest farmer to an ingemous artist ; “ they 
don't make the corn grow, nor produce vegetables for market 
My Sam does more good with his plough in one month than you 


ean do with your books and papers in a whole year.” ‘* What 





plongh does your son use?” said the artist, quietly. ‘ Why he 
uses ‘s plough, to be sure. He can do nothing with any 
other. By using this plouch we save half the labour and raise 


as the old 


The artist 
quietly again turned over one of his sheets, and showed the far- 


three times as much wooden concern.” 


mer a drawing of the lauded plough, saying, * I am the inventor 


ind my name ts The astonished 





of your favourite plough, 
artist he 


call at the farm-house and 


farmer shook the artily by the hand, and invited him to 


make it his home as long as he liked 


Arnorisms.—Great minds are made greater by affliction, as 


diamonds take a lustre from their shade. Doing nothing nat 





| days after, the swan, happening to be on 


Anima Sacacity anp Rertatiation.—At Woversh, near 
Guilford, the seat of Lord Grantley, a fawn was drinking in the 
lake, when one of the swans suddenly flew upon it and pulled the 
poor animal into the water, where it held it until it was drowned 
This act of atrocity was noticed by the other deer in the park, 


and they took care to revenge it the first opportunity. A few 


land, was surrounded 
and attacked by the whole herd, and presently killed 

Joun Westsy.—John Adams, Esq. of Broomsgrave, in Wor- 
cestershire, Mrs. Housman’s only brother, recollects having seen 
John Wesley at his father’s house, at Ashby ; he also heard him 
On this 


unusually short, not extending beyond a period of four m 


preach in a field adjoiming occasion his prayers were 


utes ; 
and his sermon, which lasted scarcely half an hour, was plain, 
direct and unimpassioned. A little before ten o'clock at night 
Mr Wesley lighted his bed-candle and took out his wat 





h; and 
with the watch in one hand and the candle in the other, contin- 
He then 


abruptly retired, leaving the conversation to be resumed in the 


ued talking at a great rate till the hour was completed. 


Mr. Adams says that the popular portraits of the illus 
Mr. Wesley was 


neither so thin as is represented, nor did he wear huis hair se long 


morning 


trious founder of Methodism are exaggerated 


He exhibited wonderful cheerfulness of spirits 

Excerrrs.—The heart has no avenue so open as that of flat 
tery, which, like some enchantment, lays all its guards asleep. 
He who refuses to do justice to the defenceless ,will often be found 
making unreasonable concessions to the powerful.—Hope awak- 
ens courage, while despondency is the last of all evils; it is the 
abandonment of good,—the giving up of the battle of life with 
dead nothingness 

Greatness anp Incratirupe.—As he that can revenge an 
injury, and will not, discovers a great and magnanimous soul, so 
he that can return a kindness, and dare not, shows a mean and 


contemptible spirit. To supply your wants crop off your desires 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1841. 

Visiters to America.—Our readers will perceive by the annexed 
letter, that Mr. Charles Dickens, the author of ** The Pickwick 
Papers,” ** Barnaby Rudge,” etc., has made known his design 
of visiting this country in January next. We suppose that a 
writer who has done more than any one since the death of Wal- 
ter Scott, to guide the morals, to raise the sympathies, and save 
from vacancy or vice the leisure hours of the inhabitants of two 
nations, will be received with the respect and honour that are 
deserved by a public benefactor ; and that every body will be 
eager to touch the hand which has communicated to them so 
much that was valuable, and so much that was delightful,—an 
improvement that was attended by nothing that is irksome, and a 

The 


room and the cottage will supply an equal number of grateful and 


pleasure that drew along with it no after-pain drawing- 





intimate admirers ; the scholar will be gratified to converse with 


} 


so bold and absolute a literary creator; and even the news-boy 


and the occupant of the shilling gallery will gape and stare upon 
the personal embodiment of hun who has furnished them with a 
choice jargon, and given them their richest common-places of wit 

Our own opinion of Mr. Dickens is shown by the selection of 
his last work, and we think it his 


There belongs, however, to this author, 


best, for in the 


publication 
Mirror 1 commendation 
that is higher than any literary praise. He has strengthened the 
bond of brotherhood among men: he has taught us charity and 
tolerance,—to love our fellows and respect those who are below 


us ; and many a youthful heart has received from his writ 





“ That first mild touch of sympathy and thought 


Ju which they find their kindred with the world 
Where want and sorrow are 
Respect to such a man honours those who pay 11 


To the Readers of “ Barnaby Rudge 


Deak rriennps—Next November we shal! have finished 1 
tale on which we are at present engaged, and shall have travelled 
together through twenty monthly parts and eighty-seven week 


It is mv design, when we have cone 
} 


numbers so far, to close 


this work. Let me tell you w 


I should not regerd the anxiety, the close confinement, or the 
constant attention, inseparable from the weekly form of publica- 
tion, (for to commune with you, in any form, is to me a labour of 
love,) if I had found it advantageous to the conduct of my sto- 
ries, the elucidation of my meaning, or the gradual development 


But | 


cramped and confined, in a very irksome and harassing degree, by 


of my characters have not done so. I have often felt 


the space in which I have been constrained to move. I have 
wanted you to know more at once than I could tell you; and i! 
has frequently been of the greatest importance to my cherished 
intention that vou should do so I have been sometimes strongly 
tempted (and have been at some pains to resist the temptation) 
to hurry incidents on, lest they should appear to you, who waited 


from week to week, and had not, like me, the result and purpose 


in your minds, too long delayed. In a word, I have found this 
form of publication most anxious, perplexing and difficult I can- 
not bear these ki ig contidences which are no sooner egiun 
than ended, and no sooner ended than begun again 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: A WEEKLY GAZETTE OF LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTs. 


Many passages in a tale of any length depend material!y tor 


their interest on the intimate relat on they bear to what has gone 


fone } . 
before, or to what I sometimes found it difficult when 


1s to follow 
I issued thirty-two closely-pri: 


ted pages once a month, to sustain 


in your minds this needful connection; in the present form ot 


j} publication it is often, especially in the first half of a story, quite 


inpossible to preserve it sutheently through the current num 


} +} - } 
bers. And although in my progress I am gradually able to set you 


what my meaning has been, and to work 


it out, I see no reason why vou should wrong when I 


| 

’ 

| right, and to show yx 
ever be 


have it in my power, by resorting to a better means of commun! 


j; cation between us, to prev 





ConswWerations of immediate profit and lvantage ought, in 
nah vs > he near , ' » 
such a case, to be of secondary importance They would lead 
me, at all hazards, to hold my present course. But, for the rea- 
sons | have just now mentioned, I have, after long consideration, 


and with the especial reference to the next new tale | bear in my 


better to abandon 


publication in favour of our old and 


mind, arrived at the conclusion that it will be 


this scheme of well-tried 


plan, which has only twelve gaps in a year instead of fifty-two 


rherefore, my intention is to close this story (with the limits 


of which I am, of course, by this time acquainted) and this work, 
I sho ild add, 


subsernbers, another volume 


within, or at about, the period I have mentioned 


that for the general convemence of 


of collected numbers will not be published until the whole is 
brought to a conclusion 
' Taking advantage of the respite which the close of this work 


| Y 
will afford me, I have decided, in January next, to pay a visit to 


* America. The pleasure | anticipate from this realization of a 


|; wish I have long entertained, and long 


hoped to gratify, is sub 
dued by the reflection that it must se parate us for a longer time 


than other circumstances would have rendered necessary 


On the first of November, 1842, I purpose to commence my 

'| new book, m monthly parts, under the old green cover, in the old 
size and form, and at the old price 

I look forward to addressing a few more words to you, in re- 

ference to this latter theme, before I close the task on which I 


am now engaged If there be any among the numerous readers 


|, of Master Humphrey's Clock who are, at first, dissatisfied with 


the prospect of this change—and it is not unnatural almost to 


hope there may be some—lI trust they will, at no very distant 


|| day, find reason to agree with Irs Avruor 


September, I> 11. 


The Ladies’ Musical Library : Morton 


Mc Michael propose to publish on the Ist of January, 1842, and to 


Ciodey and 


continue in monthly numbers, of sixteen pages each, The Ladies’ 


Library, embracing the most popular and fashionable music of 


the day. This work is intended to present to the public, at an 


extremely low rate, all the newest music immediately after its 


appearance in Europe, together with the most popular American 


compositions. The design will embrace both vocal and imstru 

mental music—songs, duets, trios nd urtetts; waltzes, 
i} 

marches, galopes, quick-steps, rondeaus, airs w th variations, et 


Library will be issued 


The Ladi 3" Musk l 


gance, Each 1 


na style of great 


contain 





mber wall from six to ten different 


pieces of music of the most attractive kind, selected, or compo 
ed expressiy for the work, bv 
‘he Ladies’ Mus 


paper of the same size as the 


an emiment musical professor of 


this city. Tl 





il Library will be published on plate 


} 


mported music, and with the ut- 











most attention to accuracy and pore sion rhe subser plior pre c 
1 will be $3 per annum, payable in advanes making the cost to 
the subscriber about one-tenth of what would be the purchase 
m ey at the stores Add ess, postage | ud, Publishers’ Hall, 

1OL Che ut-street, Philad ua 

Vu 1 ua The Careanet au cal nual tor 1842; 
edited and arranged by Segr. De Begn This work is to be 
| shed on the 10th of December instant, and from the account 
we have heard of its merits from those who have seen the MSS 
we anti te a musical zola very high order The com- 
! at ol pieces from so many eminent composers, and the skill 
and eleg with which we understand it to be produced, will 
render it a fashionable present the new vear 

] P Cure Tntem 1 We have seldom met 
vith a more striking t of non of simp fy aod wis 

for w : Quakers are remarkabie, than the following A 

man addicte 1 to habit ol imtoxication was suflering the usual 
miserable consequences, and mm a moment of repentance said hi 
would give anything to cure himself. “ It as as cary ast open 
hine hand,” said a Quaker Convince me of that,” replied the 
nebriate and I will persevere n the experiment * “ When 
thon takest the tempting glass into thine hand,” rep ed the 
Frnend, re thou liftest the haquor to thy lips, « rf 
hand, and keep it open, und thou wilt be cured 

Washingion.—One of the most striking things ever said of him 


s * that he changed mankind's ideas of political greatness." To 
commanding talent, and to success, the common clements of such 
rreatness, he added a disregard of self, a spotlessness of motive, 
1 steady submission to every public a id private duty, which 
threw far into the shade the whole crowd of vulgar great. The 
consequence is, that his fame is as durable as his principles, as 
« rastr and virtue elve 
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I fondly taught it thee. 
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MISCELLANY. Qvestions For « Wirr.—Do yon recollect what your feelings | drive him from you ; your violence may alienate his heart, and - 
—_ MT ed were immediately after you had spoken the first unkind word to your neglect impel him to desperation. Your soothing will re i 
NOW SWEET IN THY WOODLANDS your husband? Did you not feel both ashamed and grieved, and deem him; your softness subdue him ; ond the good-aatared one 
vet too proud to admit it? That pride, madam, was, ts, and ever _ twinkle of those eyes, now filling beautifully with priceless tears, 
Oe hy Ye wy rke ' ' 1 } } | 
How sweet in thy woodlands, Weehawken, to rest will be, your evil genius. It is the tempter which labours inces- | will make him all your own vis 


santly to destroy your peace, which cheats you with a vile delu- A Snort Way or Dotne Business.—A postmaster in Illinois 
‘ 


sion that your husband deserved your anger when he really most | who entertains a dislike to the trouble of keepMmg accounts, a 


With joy in my spirit and peace in my breast, 
While the waves of the Hudson, which silently roll, 


Are as smooth as the thoughts that steal over my soul 
required your love. It is the cancer which feeds upon those glad | cording to the rules of the post-office, has adopted the summary 


When I flee to thy shades from the city's loud noise ; : 
From the “ jostlings of lif = to les - Sythe an roe 5 and unspeakable emotions you felt on the first pressure of his | mode of transmitting to the department the money received in 3 
ostl e C y ow wiv ovs, : 

P » awe ot } «} ; —— } L } ; hie nor . » « Send my 
It seems that the sword which the cherubim bore hand and lip, and will not leave them till their ashes corrode your | blank envelope, with this endorsement upon the back en 
Is quenched, and we pass into Eden once more affections, blight your mortal vision, and blunt your sense of right | me what you think 1s my part I 
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